CHAPTER XVI
WAR:  ITS CAUSE AND CURE

may be of two kinds: similar and dissimi-
l j lar. Similar crowds are those in which member-
ship of one excludes from membership of the rest.
Thus a man cannot be both an Englishman and a French-
man at one time. Nations therefore are similar crowds.
A man cannot be at once a member of the liberal and con-
servative parties. He cannot be a Roman Catholic and
likewise a Wesleyan. A boy cannot be at Eton and
Harrow together. An undergraduate cannot belong to
both Oxford and Cambridge at once. These are all
examples of sets of similar crowds. But the same indi-
vidual can be an Etonian, a Cambridge man, a barrister,
a member of the Leander boat-club, a liberal, a Londoner,
and an Englishman. Thus crowds to which a single
individual can belong simultaneously are dissimilar crowds,
We can now state the axiom on which the remarks that
follow will be founded: All similar independent crowds
are mutually hostile. Independent crowds, as their name
implies, are those that are not united together by any
common overcrowd, nor subordinated to one. Similar
subordinate crowds may be and generally are jealous of
one another and would be actively hostile but for the
harmonising restraint of their overcrowd. Such inde-
pendent crowds as nations, or as the great international
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